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‘‘ Methinks, it were an easy leap to pluck 
bright honour 
‘* From the pale fac’d moon.” 


WHEN our philosophick mea! was 
finished, I took the liberty of reques- 
ting the emperour, to permit me to 
propose some questions that excited 
the attention of the curious in our 
world, and remained unsatisfied but 
by vague, and fanciful conjectures, 
that were built on the weak basis of 
hypothesis alone. 

“ We are informed,” said I, “ that 
the large shadows in the moon, are 
occasioned by the seas and caverns 
with which your majesty’s regions are 
said to abound.” “ The supposition,” 
he replied, “ is natural, but by no 
means correct. Indeed I thought you 
were well enough informed on this 
subject, for an illustrious king.* about 
ten thousand revolves ago visited my 
empire to recover the lost senses of 





* Astolpho, who made a journey to the 
moon to recover the lost senses of Orlando 
Furioso. The story is beautifully related 
c ~ spertive darling of imagination Arios- 





his friend; but his residence here 
must have been of too short duration, 
to suffer him to become well informed 
of the phenomena of our orb. The 
fact is, an angel whose wings are of 
dimensions uncommonly great, flying 
in our neighbourhood, flapped the 
moon rather severely, and made it 
uneven, as you see from the earth.f 
The substance tgrn off was impelled 
towards your planet; and it frequently 
happens that smaller quantities are 
discharged by similar accidents, a 
great part of which probably you re- 
ceive. The wall of my great city 
has been principally liable to these 
misfortunes from its extreme lofti- 
ness, so that I presume stones must 
have fallen on the earth more than 
any other substance.’’f 

“© Why is it,” I proceeded, “ that 
your habitation, has so much influence 
uponthe minds of many terrestrians?” 


@uases 





t Among the fiction of Mahometanism 
none is more strange than the belief that 
the cavities of the moon are occasioned by 
a blow from an angel’s wing. And yet 
such is the religion of many millions '~—A. 


+ Various have been the conjectures as 


' to the descent of stones upon the earth. It 


is to be hoped this explanation from the 

very spring, the life, the fountain head of 

information will prove satisfactory and con- 

clusive. Thus far we may venture to assert, 

that there can be no more certain evidence 

of the truth than this given by my friend —A. 
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He answered, “ whenever the wits of 
a mortal leave their, usual abode, they 
are carried by an impulse of nature to 
the moon and there deposited in a 
tower provided for that purpose. 
When we are nearest to you in our 
revolution, the lunatick feeling the 
approach of his senses, becomes less 
irrational; but when at the extremity 
of our ellipse, all reason vanishes and 
the moon-struck mortal is plunged 
into the depths of wildness and absur- 
dity.” 1 eagerly asked if I could see 
and enter this depository ?|| his majes- 
ty graciously informed me that it was 
open to my inspection, but that the 
vessels containing thediffereni senses, 
must be hallowed from my touch. 
With my companion, whom I now 
discovered to be an officer of govern- 
ment, to the tower of wits I proceeded; 
but how great was my wonder, and 
astonishment, on discerning amidst 
the vessels, the brains of numbers, 
whom we have been taught to consi- 
der, great and illustrious! Among 
obscure Junaticks, whose vessels ap- 
peared diminutive in the comparison, 
I observed the senses of the Moores, 
and the Harrington$ and even the 
Platos whose productions have de- 
lighted and astonished the world. But 
in a vessel of capacity, greater than 
that of any other, were contained the 
senses of our serene chief, conspi- 
cuous to every visitor, and apparently 
immovable from this theirlast abode.§ 
But politicians were not the sole te- 
nants of the tower, though perhaps 
the most worthy. There were vision- 
ary zealots, whose incense had burned 
before the altars of superstition; phi- 
losophers who had worn out their lives 
in vain researches after the perfecta- 
bility of human nature; mechanists, 
whose time and talents were lest in 
empty speculations; heroes, the suc- 
cess of whose arms had taught them 
to believe they were immortal, and in- 
vincible ; and swains who had sighed 





jj Such a place is mentioned by Ariosto. 
0. F.—A. 


§ Witness every known act during a life 
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ferth their senses in the ecstasies of 
enjoyment, or who had been crossed 
in hopeless love. ‘There were also al- 
chymists impoverished in their path 
towards the philosopher’s stone, and 
destroyed by the catholicon, that was 
to preserve immortal life and youth. 
And many a vesselbore a poet’s name, 
who had expired in the sweets of kis- 
ses, or had becn wafted on the bosom 
ofa sigh.{ 

No small portion of the building 
was occupied by travellers, and with 
dismay I found my own name inscri- 
bed on one of the vessels. This I was 
permitted to open, and I felt the tram- 
mels of prejudice fall away, with the 
rapidity of lightning, and the rays of 
cool and unimpassioned judgment 
shine upon my mind.** 

Information was now brought me 
that if I wished to visit the realms of 
Jupiter, an opportunity presented it- 
self that would not for a long time oc- 
cur again, as the communication from 
its nature is unfrequent and dange- 
rous. Illumined as I was, by the re- 
turn of my senses, and seeing the fol- 
ly of a perpetual residence in the 
moon, I seized the opportunity, and 
hastened to take leave of the empe- 
rour, regretting that I had not been 
able to see more of his subjects, but 
solaced with the reflection that in my 
way from the superiour planets, back 
to earth, I should be able to make his 
dominions a place of rest and recrea- 
tion. 





For the Port Folio. 


If Mr. Oldschool approves of the 
enclosed performance, he will please 
to manifest his approbation, by giving 
ita placein The Port Folio. Mr. O., 
whilst reading the piece, will please 
to remember the story of the old 
woman, who in spinning produced 
very uneven thread. A friend ob- 
served to her, that it would never be 
worth a farthing. “QO!” said she, 





q Such as “ die of a rose in aromatick 
pain.’—A, 





of more than sixty years.—A. 


** O st sic omnis viator dixisset !!—A. 
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% in twisting it I mean to make the | 


hills in one part hit the hollows in 
another.” 0. P. Q. 


ALBERT : 
A DRAMATICK ALLEGORY. 


SCENE—A GLOOMY CAVERN. 


Albert discovered leaning in a thoughtful pos- 
ture against a projecting rock. 


ALBERT. 
Friendship! thou art indeed an idle dream, 
Found only in the poet’s glowing soul ! 
Thou art a pleasing, specious, treacherous 
mask, 
Which Villainy assumes to hide his tront— 
Thou art a vapoury vision of our youth, 
Rais’d butto vanis’ at our riper years, 
With the first blast of adverse Fortune’s 
breath ! 
Whei Pleni, once, in favouring Fortune’s 
cail, 
Pour’d from her copious horn her varied 
stores, 
Then Pleasure, Ease, Contentment, Friend- 
ship, Love, 
Hover'd sround, and promis’d to endure — 
But when the partial goddess left my roof, 
And Plenty ceas’d to pour her copious 
stores, 
Then Pieasure, Ease, Contentment, Friend- 
ship, Love, 
(Vapours that float in fortune’s warming sun, 
Cu:ild by the frigid blast of Poverty) 
Sunk from my view, and left no trace be- 
hind. 
The loss of wealth, of luxury, and ease, 
(Though hard to be endur’d the sudden 
change 
From these to poverty, and want, and care) 
Would not have cost a tear, or e’en a sigh, 
Had Virtue held her empire in my breast ; 
And Henry’s friendship, and my Clara’s 
love, 
Remain’d iunshaken ’midst the blasting 
storm. 
But all is losi—Each fond endearing tie, 
Which bound me to this wretched, hated 
world, 
Loos’d-—Burst asunder at one dreadful blow. 
Oh Henry ! this last cruel blow from thee : 
From thee, from whom no deed, no wish, 
no thought, 
Was e’er conceal’d! Betray’d—betray’d. by 
thee ! 
A mistress false, one whom I lov’d so well, 
Were misery which the blackest fiend would 
own 
A plenteous banquet for his hellish mind— 
But false through thee ; false through my bo- 
som friend ; 
Is tenfold torture, misery supreme. 
[ Throws himself on the ground. 


Enter VoLurtvoso, speaking as she enters. 


Albert, rouse thee! Banish care, 
Leave these haunts of Melancholy, 
Where, with gloomy, horrid air, 
Sunken eyes and tangled hair, 
Oft th’ infernal fiend Despair, 
Walks his round on ground unholy. 


Think not man was born to grieve, 

To moulder life away in sorrow ; 
Enjoy today—with Pleasure live, 
Nor waste athought upon tomorrow. 


Rouse, awaken! come and see 

Smiling Pleasure, laughing Mirth, 

Only friends of man on earth = 

I will lead thee—follow me, 

Where the polish’d lake is seen, 

Fringed with a margin green, 

By whose borders nymphs recline, 

Shadow’d by the clust’ring vine ; 

From their eyes, that ever rove, 

Glance tlie melting beams of love ; 

In their oosoms gently swelling, 

Trembl ng transports ever dwelling, 

All the soul in bliss employ, 

And keep the senses drown’d in joy. 
There the mellow breathing flute, 

Fills the air with floating pleasure ; 
There, with thrilling rapture mute, 
Time forgets the hours to measure. 

Or, if neither Love invite, » . 

Nor his sylvan scenes delight, 

I will lead thee where the air, 

Glowing with the taper’s glare, 

Wafts perfuming odours round ; 

Whilst the merry viol’s sound, 

Wakes the soul to joy and glee. 

Albert follow, follow me! 


ALBERT. 


Away, thou specious, false, deceiving fair— 

Long hast thou held me in thy gilded snare ; 

Long have I follow’d in thy fluttering train, 

Whose smiling masks conceal their secret 

ain. 
Thee Folly’s sons, by glittering tapers’ 

light, 

Hail as the worship’d goddess of the night— 

Enwrapt in treacherous smiles and gay de- 
ceit, 

Would cheat themselves as well as others 
cheat— 

Would fain persuade their reason to agree, 

That peace and happiness were found with 

thee ; 

But Truth with magick wand hath touch’d 
my eyes, 

And all thy miseries in perspective rise— 

I view thy votary, by the glimmering light 

Of one small] taper, in the dead of night, 

When soft lascivious musick float; no more, 

When noisy Mirth hath still’d his senseless. 

| roar, 

Sleep flies his eyes, and rack’d. with busy 
thought, ; 

He owns his hour of pleasure dearly bought. 

Thou oft art seen in Venus’ radiant court, 
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Where Love and all the Graces lightly 
sport 

Around the queen of beauty—But with 
thee 

Come Rage, Revenge, and madd’ning Jea- 
lousy, 

Falsehood with double face, corroding Care, 

Sickness and Sorrow, Madness and Des- 
pair. 

Itoo have worship’d in thy tinsel’d fane, 

And bought short pleasure with unceasing 
pain. 

Sorrow and Misery ever haunt my door. 

Away—for Albert is deceiv’d no more. 


VoLuPTvuoso. 


Then pine in misery, waste thy wretched 
life, 

With gloomy Melancholy ever mourn ; 

Brood o’er thy secret sorrows, till Despair ; 

Shall reign triumphant, and with dread 
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With teeming Fancy, sprung—These, men 
call Dreams. 


Nightly with him they range; nor range 
unsent— 

They are the ministers whom Heaven em- 
ploys, 


To measure justice to the slumbering world. 

They hover round the couch where Guilt re- 
clines, 

And from his troubled conscience chase re- 
pose. . 

In shapes most foul, most horrible and wild, 

Enwrapp’d in shapeless robes, as midnight 

° dark, 

They dance oliscure upon the rayless air 

They raise the dreadfui dagger to his sight, 

' Howl in his ears shrill shrieks and dying 

groans, 





Which rend his heart and freeze his fever’d 
blood. 
The tortur’d wretch starts, waken’d from 


_ command, his couch, 
Drive thee, impetuous to ~ eee of Rolls his wiid eyeballs round in trembling 
eath. xit Volup. dread, 
CA pause. ) And scarce believes the direful phantoms 
ALBERT. gone. 
Come, gentle Sleep, thou soother of the | But. round the bed where fearless Inno- 
soul, heres 
And spread thy mantle o’er my tortur’d In gentle slumbers wears away the night, 
mind. . To sounds of svttest melting melody, 


Imprison Reason—Check the mad control | 
Of racking Passion, furious, wild and 
blind. 


Strike with thy magick wand from memory’s 
page, 
The faintest trace that thought did e’er 
impart ; 
The burnings of my fever’d brain assuage, 
Close my ‘strain’d eves, and still my throb- 
bing heart. 


To thee, O Sleep, I sue! to thee alone ! 
No friend but thee remains to sooth my 
soul. | 
Ifope stands aloof; deceitful Joy is flown, 
And Misery triumphs in supreme con- 
trol. 


But bring not, Sleep, Oh bring not in thy 
train, 
Those flitting visions which around thee 
play— 
Keep them for beds where ease and plea- 
sure reign, 
There let them frolick atthe close of day. 


(A loxg pause, im which Albert betrays ex- 
treme uneasiness—-then enter. Despair. ) 
DESPAIR. 

Albert! in vain thou call’st on sleep for 

Case - 
No sleep bat steep eternal will suffice, 
Sleep comes attended by a num’rous train, 


Elis Various offspring, which from his em- 
brace 


'They float in beauteous, ever-changing 
forms, 

| They bid the magick scene, more rapid far, 

| Than clouds illumin’d by the western ray, 

Glow, fade, and glow agzin, with brighter 


tints 
Than those that streak the brilliant heaven- 
ly bow, 
Painted with sunbeams, on dissolving 
clouds. 
Then call not Sleep—For thee he has no 
“charms : 
He will not come without his torturing 
train. 


For thee no rest remains but in the grave! 
Receive this gift from me—Be wise—be 
brave— 
Live not to misery and the world a slave. 
(Gives a dagger. ) 


ALBERT—starting up. 


*Tis true—tis true, Sleep will not, cannot 
ease, 
The pangs, the racking torments I endure. 
—Dear, cruel, much-deceiv’d, much-injur’d 
maid, 
When Death proves how true, how deep is 
‘ — love, 
Drop o’er your wretched Albert’s moulder- 
ing grave, 
One genuine tear of pity for his fate !— 
Think not thy Alberi’s angry shade is near 
To tax thee with unkindness; no, it moves, 
A guardian angel, ever by thy side, 
To shield thee from a villain’s dark designs, 
From faithless, perjured Henry’s damned 
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Parents forgive me.—O forgive me heaven! 
Deiested, hated, base, unfeeling world, 
Thus, thus, does Albert brave thy tyrant 


power. ( Raises the dagger. ) 
Despair new nerve my arm, nor let tne 
blow—— 
Ha! what is this? what form divinely 
bright, 


Advances through this melancholy gloom ? 

H-. eves beam heavenly iustre on the scene; 

Wita steady step and dignity she moves 

Nor can this horrid shade her beau‘ y dim! 

What art thou? say? that taus serenely 
vie w’st 

This shadowy group of horrours most pro- 
found ? | 

What is thy errand? what should tempt 
thee down 

From Heaven’s eternal, glorious, blissful 
seats, 

(For never mortal shone so heavenly fair) 

To such a scene as this? Oh, answer me! 


RELIGION. 


To save thee, Albert, from eternal pain, 

To wrest tie dagger from thy phrensied 
hand, 

I left the biest eternal realms of light, 

Realms whici to thee had been ‘ovever lost, 

If thou thine uapious purpose hadst fulfili’d, 

Weak, blinded mortal! wouldst thou fly 
from pains 

Which vice ant foily ever bring on man, 

By such forbidden ‘eans? and hope for 
peace ? 

Think’st thou that when this fragile, mortal 
frame 

Is sleeping senseless in the silent tomb, 

That consoience too w'!l sleep? No, Aibert, 
no! 

‘¢The soul shall never die,” but when it 
leaves 

This trembling tenement, that every blast 

Threatens to lay in lasting ruin low, 

It loses not its native energy, 

Feels jov and torment ever in extreme ; 

The guilt-stain’d soul broods o’er its evil 
deeds, 

Acts o’er each crime in solitary gloom, 

And feels tmmortal, unremiited pain. 

E’en should the height of heavenly bliss 
surround, 

The tortur’d soul would be but doubly 
damn’d. 

Rise, follow me! Religion is my name : 

A ae oft us’d to sanction fraud and guilt, 

To cover mad ambition, wild revenge, 

And every furious pxssion found in hell. 

The ohrensied hero panting «after fame, 

Murders his thousands, cities wraps in 
flames, 

Spreads desolation, conflagration round, 

And for the acts (worthy alone of hell) 

‘Pleads to the world my mandate—some in- 
deed 

Have not in guilt’s vast gulf so deeply sunk, 


But have been cheated by th’ infernal shades, | 
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Who sometimes in my sacred name com- 
inand ; 

Dread Superstition, with her iron scourge, 

With sunken eyes, and features ghastly pale; 

And Bigotry, who with infuriate mien, 

With hghtning-flashing eyes and blood- 
stain’d ands 

Thunders his mandates to his starting slaves, 

And bids destruction range o’er half the 


world. 

hese too their deeds and doctrines I dis- 
claim. 

They know me not; they serve not in my 
Case 5 


| * Peace and good will to men” to all I teach; 


I lead inen willingly to heavenly bliss, 
Not force them on by punishment snd fear. 
True happiness witi: ne alone is found, 
That calm tranquillity which ne’er will fly, 
hough bold Destruction hurl his bolts 
around, 
Nor will i ieave my vot’ries when they dic. 
Come then Albert, follow me,. : 
I will show thee peace and pleasure, 
Set thee from thy misery free, 
Show thee lasting heavenly treasure. 
ALBERY. 
Heavenly monitor, ne more, 
Thou hast conquer’d, thou hast wor, 
Nature smiles to me once more, 
Glad again I hail the Sun. 
Thou from despair canst save, 
Religion, thou alone ; , 
Lead, O lead me from the cave. 
CHORUS. 
Thus mild Religion’s power 
Can froin Destruction save, 
When in the torturing hour 
Ail nature seems to low’r ; 
And Misery seeks a grave. 
At her voice Misfortune flies, 
At her bidding Peace appears, 
Where she turns ber radiant eves, 
Like the mists that melt in skies, 
When the morning hours arise, 
Vanish doubts ‘and fears. 
She through worldly mazes guides 
Safelv to the closing scene, 
Then through purest ether glides 
With the soul to bliss serene. 





WOURS OF LEISURE. ? 
Or Essays, in the manner of Goldsmith, 


(Continued from Page 234.) 


Though a coat be ever so fine that a fool 
wears, itis still but a foo!’s coat. 

Happy is it for Eneland that the 
liberty of the press is allowed; for, 
were it not, vice and folly would reign 
despotick tyrants, that would enslave 





honeSty, fetter merit,and banish worth 
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with impunity. True Reason is, or 
ought to be, a supreme monarch every 
where. Whether the jewel be found 
in the diadem of a prince, or in the 
night-cap of a philosopher sitting by 
his fire side in the attick story, it has 
equal power to reverse the erroneous 
judgments of little kings and litile 
politicians, from theleaders of factions 
to the leaders of fashions; absurdity 
there makes a stand, and the philoso- 
pher strikes out with his pen the most 
favourite passages of pride, power. 
’ corruption, and folly. Right Reason 
disdains to deny his culprits the fui! 
benefit of the Habeas Corpus Ac 
and brings them at once to the bar oi 
Truth, where they are compelled to 
pronounce sentence-on themse'ves 

Of what a subtle and penetrating 
quality is Truth: how does it pervade 
and explore its way into every corner, 
even Into courts, cabinets, and closets; 
popping up its head every now and 
then in spite of power, influence, or 
party; meddling and interfering with 
every thing that is wrong, and asseri- 
ing with bold promptitude, the righ. 
‘The tone of truth is decisive, and wil 
not alter, from all the persuasions o! 
eloquence, or the plausibilities of so- 
phistry.. An old blunt Advocate (now 
dead), whose knowledge of law was 
uncommonly profound, after having 
listened one day with great patience 
to the flowery~declamations of two 
celebrated and conceited oratours, ad- 
dressed the Judge as follows: “ My 
Tord, my learned brothers have taken 
uy a great deal of time, and have dis- 
piayed a great deal of eloguence, b»: 
it all amounts to nothing; the law is 
simply this” (stating it in about half a 
dozen words); in which the Judge 
readily acquiesced, and which endec 
the case at once. 

Pity it is that the noble visitor, Re: - 
son, is not more frequently enter- 
tained ; fain would he constantly in- 
habit his proper mansion, the human 
mind, directing its happiness, and pre- 
tecting it, with his impenetrable shiel¢« 
from every danger. Happy would ix 


‘be for man if he were to make Rea- 
son the sole proprietor of his inclina- 


It is extraordinary that, among peo- 
ple who have received the advantages 
of a liberal education, the full stream 
of reason does. not flow in upon the 
mind to fertilize and improve it. But 
so itis, that the soil is frequently as 
barren as if it had received no such 
nourishment. Indeed, folly and in- 
discretion make more havock among 
the greater than the lower classes of 
mankind; and yet they do not assimi- 
late in the least, but keep the vices 
prescribed them by custom with ad- 
mirable exaciness. 

After all, it is merely a distinction 
without a difference; for the favourite 
proposition among such as are called 
people of fashion, that there exists not 
the smallest affinity between them 
nd the lower orcers of mankind, and 
that they can never be brought to as- 
sociate without mutual misery and 
disadvantage, is erroneous; setting 
aside the consideration, that the 
vealthy booby ought not to despise 
..d discountenance his poor brother 
ho inherits exactly the same poverty 
ot intellect with himself. 

Suppose we endeavour, by a kind 
of pharmaceutical operation, to de- 
compose a few characters from each 
class in the nitrous acid of philoso- 
phical experience, the best menstruum 
for suci substances. 

For instance: Sir Simon Giggle, 
and Mr. Chubby, the fishmonger, are 
complete counterparts of each other, 
like in shape and beauty, dullness 
and stupidity. Sir Simon is a little 
corpuleat man, with a round fat face, 
containing a snub nose, aid two little 
twinkling eyes, that express, in a 
niserable glimmer, the extre:ne po- 
verty of his mind. Sir Simon never 
opened his mouth but to utter some 
very silly or commonplace thing, and 
cutghs at every thing that is said. Mr. 
Chubby, the fishmonger, has no more 
brains than the Baronet, but is a great 
deal rounder in the belly, which would, 
apparently, stow away with ease, three 
barrels of his own Colchester oysters. 
{tis as much as either of them can do 
to read or write without the help of 

Entick’s Dictionary. The only dif- 
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his money, and Mr. Chubby has just 
sense enough to save his. 

The next accidental association of 
intellect is to be found. in the charac- 
ters of my Lord Laudanum, and 
Dicky Cambrick, the wholesale linen- 
draper in Bond-Street. His Lordship 
is tall and thin, so is Dicky; his Lord- 
ship wears a Belcher, so does Dicky; 
his Lordship stares without any mean- 
ing, so does Dicky; Dicky has no 
brains, no more has his Lordship; his 
Lordship moves along at the Opera 
with an immense cocked hat in the 
one hand and a spyglass in the other ; 


at the Opera also is to be found Dicky; 


his Lordship addresses a nymph of 
pleasure in the lobby at the playhouse 
with the most elegant insensibility, 
but as loud as he can: purposely, no 
doubt, to entertain and astonish che 
company in the box, the door of which 
he has just opened, “Pray is this a 
Tragedy.or a Comedy? Who wrote 
this d d thing? Is this Drury Lane 
or Covent Garden?” ‘Then his Lord- 
ship slams to the door, and moves 
round the lobby, till he meets another 
unfortunate female, at whom he cocks 
his glass: * I beg pardon, my dear, 
but | must look at ye, by gad.” All 
this precisely does Dicky. And it is 
really astonishing to think with how 
much ease a young man may, if he 
chooses, get rid of a mauvais ton, and 
adopt the very elegant ease, torpidity, 
and graceful insensibility of the man 
of fashion of the present day. 

It should appear from the above de- 
lineations of character, that the sci- 
ence of Heraldry might be conside- 
rabiy improved, and that some new 
charges and bearings might with 
great propriety be introduced: there 
might possibly be found a Peer enti- 
tled to a brace of money-lenders for 
Supporters; and a Baronet might 
claim a ba ber’s block, instead of a 
bloody hand, in his escutcheon. 

But perhaps the same striking re- 
Semblances of mind and manners are 
hot to be found among the ladies of 
these classes. Let us see if there be 
any likeness between the Right Ho- 
nourable Lady Fanciful,and Miss Ma- 
tla Teresa Louisa Parmezan, the 
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daughter of an eminent cheesemon- 
ger in the Strand. My Lady Fanci- 
ful is proud, conceited, and a fools 
but her ladyship can dance, is fond 
of dress, and loves dissipation. Miss 
Maria Teresa is just as proud and 
conceited, is as great a fool, and dan- 
ces, dresses, and loves dissipation, just 
as much as her ladyship. 

“ Pray (cried a young sensible fe- 
male, on the point of marrying a man 
of much superiour situation in life to 
her own, addressing herself to an old 
friend who had seen a great deal of 
life) give me the portrait of a woman 
of fashion, that I may know how to 
behave, for I am very much afraid 
that 1 shall fail in proper manners.”— 
* Do not be alarmed (cried he). . Did 
you ever see the Musical Lady at 
Mailliardet’s ?”? —« Yes.’’——“ Then 
there isa complete woman of fashion, 
and equally insensible; they have, ’tis 
true, graceful actions and other auto- 
matonaccomplishments; but nomind, 
no soul. We may exclaim, How 
beautiful! How stupid! How ele- 
gant! How insipid! You must forget 
to feel, and learn to stare; and then 
you will possess two of the principal 
qualifications of a moderh lady of 
fashion.” 

Now all the above parties appear to 
be children of the same parents, the 
legitimate hopeless offspring of Igno- 
rance and Absurdity; and therefore 
ought, by all the laws of relationship, 
to love each other, and associate toge: 
ther in harmony. 


“ What then! (methinks [ aba 


some reader exclaim) must every 
man of quality be a man of sense? 
and is it of necessity that a man of 
brilliant fortune should have brilliant 
talents?”’ I will not insist on any such 
cruel necessity; but the merit of the 
heart all may possess; that may be 
good without genius, and excellent 
without education. Rank and fortune 
have the best means to enrich the 
mind, and therefore the minds of the 
GREAT and ricH should be the best. 
But perhaps the hour of improve- 
ment is at hand; for I hada very ex- 
traordinary vision a few nights since, 
which, to be sure, I attribute in some 
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measure to the innumerable phantas- 
magoriz that float in the imagination 
in this age of spectres. Mine was, 
however, not at all an horrifick ap- 
pearance. Methourhta female figure, 
dressed uncommonly fine, with her 
hair fancifully tied behind with rib- 
bands, came into my room as T was 
writing Pray, Mr. Philosopher,” 
cried the phantom, “ what Is it makes: 
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tables of the Great will become ge- 
neral; but I believe you have lost an 
old friend, who formerly resided in 
England, named Hospitality; 1 ima- 
gine it must have been this false and 
self-created Taste, called Fashion, 
who has driven her away; pray try to 
get her back again; but take care to 
leave Plenty and Contentment with 
the poor.”——*+ Be satisfied,”’ cried she, 





vou so out of temper with us people 
of rank; Is it from private pique or | 
disappointment; or do you Jone for, 
an introduction into the gay world?!” 
—=“ Pray, who is it.” Interrupted I, 
* that I have the honour to address?” 
—*‘ My name is Fasuion,” cried 
she, “and though I was originally. 
only a iady’s maid, T am now a god-} 
dess, and shall not be affronted by any 
philosopher, be he whom he may. If 
however, you wish to be introduced to 
a Countess, let me give directions to! 
a tailor to dress you accordingly, and 
the thing sheil be done. You had 
better eccept my invitation; for you 
may Stay in this musty garret of yours 
forever, unless I take you by the 
hand.” I thought I expressed my- 
self much obliged; a second female 
now entered, with peculiar case and 





elegance inher manners, and modest- |]. 


ly attired, when methought the first 
drew back abashed, and hid her face. ; 
¥ bowed very low to my new visitor, 
when she acquainted me that her 
name was }j aste, and that the other 
female was properly appointed to at- 
tendunon her «s her servant. * But,” 
cried she, *“ she has offended me late- 
ly very much; she will not obey my 
instructions, and I have oftén threat- 
ened to part with her; particularly as 
she has the insolence at times to as- 
sume my dress, and pass herself upon 
the world with my name; and she 
came here purposely to persuade you 
to strike out all that you had written 
on the subject of modern manners : 
but fear nothing ; there are many fa- 
milies wherein I yet preside; and in 
the end, the impostor who arrogates 
my attributes will be detected.”—« I 
am glad to find,” returned I, that 
you visit somewhere, however; and 


“ Learning and myself have made a 
resolution to find out Merit, te encou- 
rage its growth, and to discountenance 
Yolly; the rest wiii tellow of course.” 
With these words I thought the Ge- 
nius of Taste left me ;. and I awoke 
with the agreeabie satisfaction, that, 
if my visicn could be trusted, men of 
quality would shortly become men of 
virtue; and women of quality women 
oftaste. But although I can find no 


jone in these days to interpret my 


dream, and though I do not put much 
faith in it myself, yet I have at least 
the satisfaction to think, thet the day 
may possibly arrive; that if it do not, 
there will be yet sense enough left in 
the world to remonstrate against folly ; 
and that, in all times and places, de a 
fool’s coat ever so fine, it will still be 
but a foci’s coat. 


ee - 


Naples was founded by the Greeks. 
The charming situation they have cho- 


sen, is one proof among thousands of 


the fine taste of that ingenious peo- 
ple. 

The bay is about thirty miles in 
circumference. and twelve in diame- 
ter; it has been named Crater, from 
its supposed resemblance to a bowl. 
This bowl is ornamented with the 
most beautiful foliage, with vines, with 
olive, mulberry, and orange’ trees; 
with hills, dales, towns, villas, and vil- 
lages. 

At the bottom of the bay of Na- 
ples, the town is built in the form of 
a vast amphitheatre, sloping from the 
hills towards the sea. 

Independent of its happy situation, 
Naples is a very beautiful city. The 
style of architecture is inferiour to 
what prevails at Rome; but, though 





I hope, shortly, the invitation to the 





Naples cannot vie with that city in the 
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number of palaces, or in the gran- 
deur and magnificence of the church- 
es, the private houses in general, are 
better built, and are more uniformly 
convenient; the streets are broader, 
and better paved. This is the native 
country of the Zephyrs; here the 
excessive heat of the Sun is often 
tempered with sea-breezes, and with 
gales wafting the perfumes of the 
campagna felice. * 

The fortress of St. Elmo, is built 
on a mountain of the same name. The 
earrison stationed here, has the entire 
command of the town, and could Jay 
it in ashes at pleasure. 

Though Naples is admirably situa- 
ted for commerce, and no kingdom 
produces the necessaries and luxuries 
of life in greater profusion, yet trade 
is but in a languishing condition; the 
best silks come from Lyons, and the 
best woolen goods from England. 

The chief articles manufactured in 
Naplesare, silk-stockings, soap snuff- 
boxes of tortoise-sheli, and the lava of 
Mount Vesuvius, tables and ornamen- 
tal furniture, of marble. 

They are taught to embroider at 
Naples, better than even at France; 
and the Neapolitan macaroni, is pre- 
ferved to that made in any other part 
of Italy. The Neapolitans excel also 
in liquors and confections; particu- 
larly in one kind of confection, which 
is sold at a very hizh price, calied dia- 
bolinis. ‘This drug, as one may guess, 
from its name, is of a very hot and 
Stiinulating nature. 

Lhe inhabitants of this town are 
computed at three hundred anc fifty 
thousand. The ciiizens of Naoles, 
have few avocitions of business ‘o ex- 
cite their activity ; no publick walks 
or yardens to which they can resort ; 
and are therefore frequently seen 
sauntering and conversing in the 
streets, where a greai portion of the 
poorest sort, for want of habitations, 
are obliged to spend the night as well 
as the day. In the midst of all this 
idleness, few riots or outrages happen, 
because the Neapolitan is universally 
sober, und never laflamed with strong 
and spirituous liquors, as they are in | 
the northern countries. Ieed water 
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and lemonade are among the luxu- 
ries of the lowest vulgar; they are 
carried about in little barrels, and sold 
in hal{pennys worth. 

There is not perhaps a city in the 


world, with the same number of in-- 


habitants, in which so few contribute 
to the wealth of the community, by 
useful or by productive labour, as at 
Naples; but the number of priests, 
monks, fiddlers, and lazzaronis, sur- 
pass all reasonable proportion; the 
last alone are computed at thirty ov 
forty thousand. If these poor fellows 
are idle, it is not their own fault; they 
are continually running about the 
streets, as we are told of the artificers 
of China; offering their service, and 
begging for employment; and are 
considered, by many, as of more real 
utility, than any of the classes above- 
mentioned. 

The Neapolitan nobility are exces- 
sively fond of splendour and show. 
This appears in the brilliancy of their 
equipages, the number of their atten- 
dants, the richness of their dress, and 
the randeur of their utes. 

The Corso on the sea-shore, is the 
great scene of Neapolitan splendour 
and parade. The finest carriages are 
peinted, gilt, varnished, and lined in 
aricher and more beeutiful manner 
than in England. They are often 
drawn by six, and sometimes by eight 
horses. The ladies or gentlemen 
within the coaches, glitter. in all the 
brilliancy of lace, embroidery, and 
jewels. The Neapolitan carriages, 
for eala-days, are made on purpose, 
with very laree windows, that the 
spectators muy enjoy a full view of 
the parties within. The carriages 
foilow each other in two lines, moving 
in opposite directions. The company 
within smile, and bow, and wave the 


ond as they pass and repass their ac- 
quaintance. Can this amusement be 
very ereat ? 

The Neapolitan clergy live very 
much in society, xtsend the theatres, 
and seem to Join most cordially in div 
versions ind amusements. The rial” 
est and most commodious conv been 
Europe, both for male and #tle en- 
tartes, are in the city of 4¢m to the 
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most fertile and beautiful hills of the 
environs are covered with them; a 
small part of their revenue is spent 
in feeding the poor, the monks distri- 
butine bread and soups to a certain 
number every day, before the doors of 
the convent. Some of the friars stu- 
dy physick and surgery, and practise 
these arts with great applause. Each 
convent has an apotnecary’s shop be- 
lonzing to it, where medicines are de- 
livered gratis to the poor, and sold to 
those who can afford to pay. The 
Neapolitan monks are the most super- 
stiuious of mankind; a turn of mind 
which they communicate with-equa! 
zeal and success to a people remarka- 
bly ignorant and remarkably amorous. 
The seeds of superstition, thus zea- 
lously sown, on such a warm and fer- 
tile, though uncultivated soil, some- 
tines produce the most extraordinary 
erops of sensuality and devotion, that 
ever were seen in any country. 

Dr. Moore. 

— 
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The following happy imitation of 
Spenser in the Fairy Queen, Shen- 
stone’s Schoolmistress, and Thom- 
son’s Castle of Indolence, 1s the pro- 
duction of Dr. James, of this city, a 
polite scholar, a skilful physician, and 
a benevolent man. Though it was 
written, we believe, while the authour 
was at school, no marks of crudeness 
or bursts of bombast disgrace the 
composition. It 1s indeed a most 
pleasing picture of the tranquil sect 
of the Quakers, finished ina style of 


sweet simplicity. 

It affords us great satisfaction to 
have it In our power to copy it into 
this Journal, which was, on its first 
establishment, enriched by many ele- 
eant communications from the au- 
thour of these stanzas, and we hope 
will be agar the vehicle of his literary 
jabours 
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To bard that soars with too advent’rous 
wing. 

O Shenstone! sweetest child of Fancy fair, 

pe one fond ray, and guide the weakest 
quill, 

That ever rashly claim’d thy guardian care, 
rn the high path up the slippery hill, 
Where thou thy lyre dost touch with still 

improving skill. 


Themes that have ne’er been polished into 
rhyme, 

Would a faint pencil in this verse portray, 

If, in the fond attempt to gain on time, 

No taunting ecritick meet me on my way, 

And with these accents rude my heart dis- 
may : 

‘Vain youth, 
mov’d, 

‘ Of poctasters the mean herd to swell; 

‘But mark his strain whom laurell?d Phebus 


forbear, by desperate folly 


lov’d, 

‘What Horace, tuneful bard, has sung so 
well, 

‘How Pedalus’s son, bold artist, headlong 
fell.’ 


View yonder ancient dome with trees beset, 
From which no lofty spire doth proudly 
rise, 

Nor hence, each 

tion’s met, 
Are studied hymns e’er wing’d unto the 
skies, 
Nor doth Amen from Parish Clerk arise. 
charms beseemeth 


week, when congrega- 


wrong 
To those who did this modest temple rear ; 
For all who to these lencly confines throng, 
Worship in guise of solemn silent prayer ; 
Nor can they think that words their sinful 
deeds repair. 


No pulpit here doth grace the naked wall, 

Nor «loth the sculptor his gay art express ; 

For thus they teach: ‘Religion does not 
call 

‘For the vain ornaments of splendid dress, 

‘Nor will meek Heaven superfluous gran- 
deur bless.’ 

And wrone they hold it, that the ffock 
should pay 

For truths, which ought to flow without 
control, 

Free as the silver dew, or light of day, 

To beam mild Virtue on the expanding soul, 

And spread celestial sparks, free gift, from 
pole to pole. 


But see, o’er yonder field; the elder train 
Of village dames their little infants bring, 
Who else might loiter on the grassy plain, 
And wet their new cicthes in yon babbling 
spring, 


Which would their parents’? minds with 





sorrow sting. 


The sportive urchins oft will skip away, 
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To chase the partridge from the neighbour- 
ing bush ; 
And oft, with bulls of well attemper’d clay, 
Will from its covert fright the tre -mbling 
thrush, 
Nor mind the matron’s careful voice which 
would them tush. 


Down the slop’d hill the gayer tribe des- 


cend, 

On neighing steeds that champ the steeled 
bit, 

Strait to the fane their pompous way they 
tend ; 

There, midst their peers, in goodly order 
sit, 


Young swains for strength renown’d, and 
maids for wit: 

Such strength as at the mill door oft is seen, 

Wien Colin lifts the sack of mighty w eight; 

Such wit as sports in gambois oi the green, 

And would the ear of nicer townsman 
grate, 

He’d call it shocking stuff, and rude un- 

seemly prate. 


Yet Humour her abode will deign to fix, 


Am. the lively rusticks of the piace, 
And with the village hinds wiil often mix, 
Gi. eazto every feat a festive grace, 


And spreading cheerfiilness o’er every face. 
Let the polite, the polish’d, blame their 
JONS; 

Nature, unconstrain’d, 
charm. 
This is the life, which Ennui never cloys, 
Nor e’er can fell Ambition work it harm, 
Blowing, with hideous blast, its poisonous 

alarm. 


Whom can never 


See yonder youth on prancing bay steed 
ride, 

While satisfaction on his broad front beams ; 

And view his gentle charmer by his side, 

For whom he wishes and of whom he 
dreams ; 

Of heavenly form 
seems, 

For her each evening anxiously he culls 

Of wild flowers fair a nosegay scented 
sweet; 

For her the chesnut drops its prickly hulls, 

And the wood-pidgeon yields its savoury 
meat, 

With thousand tempting ¢ 
may not repeat. 


and mim! to him she 


cifts, which verse 


\nd now through folding doors, full wide 
display d, 
The Assembly’s grave and pious numbers 


throng, 

While well each noisy buzzing murmur’s 
stay’d, 

With the loose prattling of the infant 
tongue ; 
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See the wild Elder’s venerable grace, 

Mark with what slowpac’d dignity he 
moves ; 

See every little eye hangs on his face, 

| And over all his features fondly roves, 


| For he the junior train affectionately loves 


»The village teacher sits with looks pro- 
found, 

And marks the entering throng 
askance : 

If, as he careful views the dome around, 

Fic should on careless prpil’s visage chance, 

He sends him stv: aight a play forbidding 
glance, 

Of looks like 
store, 

To fright: his students from each frolick 
Mood : 

And weil they watch to see his aspect Jour, 

Trying eech artto avert the baleful wood, 

By sithins wond’rous sull, and seeming e’en 
as good. 


with cye 


these he hath a plenteous 


Silence with Sleep his empire now divides, 

While some on this, and some on that side 
nod; 

The plou riman still his steers and plough- 
wiai¢ » OU S; 


And breaks in pleasing dreams the fancied 
sod, 

While the school mistress wields the birch- 
en rod. 

Others, more wakeful, plan their future 
deeds, 

While on increase of wealth their wishes 
strav: 


The farmer thus in rapture counts his steeds, 

And deals to each his part of w inter’s hay, 

Till Spring renews the grass and giyes re- 
turning Muy. 


Where will not thirst of treacherous gold 
approach, 
Since here, e’en here, 


main. 
From the warm cit, who rolls in gilded 
coach, 


To the dull carter, whistling o’er the plain, 
oes Plutus, god of shining lucre; reign, 
Ha PY; thrice h: ippy, are the instructed f& Ww, 
On whom fell W ant ne’er lays her harpy 
claw S, 
But, far retir’d from mid the toiling crew, 
Live in observance of wise Nature’s laws, 
And learn from her to trace the great Eter- 
nal Cause. 





For The Port Falto. 


FRENEAU’S POEMS. 


There is nothing with which the in’ 
habitants of the United States have been 
so much reproached, as the little en- 





r oft confusion has from childhood sprung. 


couragement given by them to the 
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Belles Lettres. No traveller, or Jour- 
nalist, can mention us without making 
this charge; and even they who kindly 
widen to apologize for our defects, 
for the most part ind our excuse ina 
poverty of genius, or negation of in- 
tellect with which nature has cursed 
our unhappy land; and for which, they 
think, as her operations were beyond 
our control, we should rather be ex- 
cused than condemned. 

If foreigners, however, would take 
the trouble to view the scenes which 
we present to their observation, they 
could not avoid seeing, at a elance, 
why the works of fancy or imagina- 
tion are Jess attended to than the cru- 
dest political theories, or the dryest 
details of mercantile pale ulation. 

In this country, though, perhaps, a 
moderate competenc y is more gene- 
ral than in any other part of the worl d, 
large fortunes are rare, and the youth 
released from collere, immediately 
upplies himself to some business or 
profession, to which he finds it neces- 
Sary to devote an assiduous attenuon 
in order to obtain a proper rank in 
society; and thus a period of life is 
passed i 1n close appl lication to bus sIness, 

iw hich, other rwise, a taste for polite 
literature would have been either for- 
med or fixed; and the lustre of that 
eye Is Cxtinguished, which else, gl 
haps sy had roiled “ina fine frenzy” of 
poetick nis spiratio n. Youthfulletsure, 
which alat formetgue fioctami, 1s almost 
unknown ‘o us. How many of the 
English poets have telt—1 might, In- 
deed, ask, how few have not felt the 
res augusta domi? And when the po- 
verty of their bards 1s so common as 
even to be proverbial, ina pation, the 
birthricht of whose numerous nobility 
and gentry it should be to foster ne 
Muses ; shill we be reproached if, < 
fortunehereis within the reach ofev fi 
man of talents, he iorsake the barren 
steeps Of Parnassus tor the rich tow- 
lands of domestick comfort and ladc- 
pendence? In popular governments, 
eloguenee has justly been calied the 
road to wealthand power, and our toes 
themselves will notdeny that in the 
United States it is a well beaten one 
ead th: 1¢ Of our oratours might 


nt con 


tes we Zsb 
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safely challenge a comparison with the 
most exalted nameswhichEurope could 
oppose to them. ‘The literature en- 
couraged by us is solid and useful, and 
although it may not havethe fragrance 
of the flower-garden, it assuredly has 
the fruitfulness of the harvest field. 

Among the few in this country 
who have w: ndered from ‘the main ¢ 
road of business” to stray in the paths 2 
of poesy, is Puitty Freneav, who, as a 
[ have been informed, was born in 
New-Jersey, educaied at Princeton 
College, and, with a singular versati- 
lity of character, has been alternately 
a commander of a ship, and an editor ey 
of a newspaper. A volume of this 
eentleman’s poems, * printed at the ee 
press of the authour,” is now before 
me, end as I think it much deserving 
of attention, I shall devote some pa- 
ees to an examination of it. 

The poet, as well as the oratour, 
is to be encouraged In his race clamore 
flausugue; our authour, however, if 
we may judge from the following 
lines, appears to have anticipated very 
little of either: 

My leaves bound up, compact and fair, 

In neat array, at length prepare E 
To pass their ward on time’s broad stage, a 
lo meet the surly critick’s rage, - 
: he statesman’s slight, the pedant’s sneer : Z 

Alas! were these my only fear, ; 
po be quiet and resign’d ; 
What n0st torments my boding mind 
Is that ng critick will be ° foun r¢l 
To read my works and give the wound. 

Thrice happy DraybeN! who could tiiect 
Some rival bard in ev’ry street : 

When all were bent on writing well, 

It was some credit to excel; 

But those condemn’d to stand alone, 
Cun only by themselves be known. 
Thrice happy Drypex! who could find 
A Mavivs for his sport design’d: 

And Pore, who saw the harmless rage 
Of ‘Denis bursting o’er his page, 
Might well despise the critick’s aim 
Which only help’d to swell his fame. 

On these bleak climes by fortune thrown, 
Where rigid Reason reigns alone ; 

W sere flow? ry Fancy holds no sway, 
Nor golden forms around her play, 
Nor Nature takes her magick hue, 
Aias! what has the Muse to do! 

Freneau’s habits of tife lead to an 
acquaintance with Nature, and he did 
not pass by her witha regardless eye. 

‘he measures of his poetry, like the 
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subjects of his Muse, are various and 
desultory. The following lines, cn an 
Indian burying-ground, are extremely 
beautiful: the two last stanzas are in 
ithe sweetest style of Collins: 


In spite of all the learned have said, 
I still my old opinion keep; 

The posture that we give the dead 
Points out the: soul’s eternal sleep. 


Not so the ancients of these lands— 
The Indian when from life releas’d, 
Again is seated with his friends, 
And shares again the joyous feast.”* 


His imag’d birds and painted bowl, 
And ven’son for a journey dress’d, 

Bespeak the nature of the soul, 
Activity, that knows no rest. 


His bow for action ready bent, 
And arrow with a head of stone, 
Can oniy mean that /zfe is spent, 
And not the finer essence gone. 


Thou, stranger, that shalt come this way, 
No fraud upon the dead commit; 
Observe the swelling turf, and say 
They do not he, but here they sit. 


Here still a lofty rock remains, 
On which the curious eye may trace 
(Now wasted half by wearing rains) 
The fancies of a ruder race. 


Here still an aged elm aspires, 
Beneath whose far-projecting shade 
(Ana which the ploughman still admires) 
The children of the forest play’d. 


There oft a restless Indian Queen, 
Pale Shebah with her braided hair, 

And many a barbarous form is seen 
To chide the man that lingers there. 


By midnight moons, o’er moistening dews, 
In vestments for the chase array’d, 

The hunter still the deer pursues, 
The hunter and the deer—a shade. 


And long shall timorous fancy see 
The painted chief and pointed spear ; 
And Reason’s self shall bow the knee 
To shadows and delusions here. 
(To be continued.) 


a 





* The North American Indians bury their 
dead in a sitting posture; decorating the 
corpse with wampum, the images of birds, 
quadrupeds, &c. and if it be that of a war- 
Tour, with bows, arrows, tomahawks, and 
other military weapons. 
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Mr. Ox.pscnoot., 





There is much reason to regret,} i 
that so great partiality should be shown 7 
for the works of European produc tions | t 
in preference to those of our ow ne , 
country. While many of our writers 
of real merit are suffered to be br ried # 
in obscurity for want of publick patro-# 
nage, the works. of Europe ans are |, 
sought after, read with avidity, ed 
because—é Lis the fashion.’ Thave 
lately met with a small volume pr inted | 
in Carlisle, entitled « Rural Poems.” 
They are’ written by Hayes a young 
genileman who. graduated at Dicken- 4 
son College in 1804, and is now Pro- 4] 
fessor of Languages in said College.) 
A second and a third reading have™ 
doubly increased my acmiration off 
them. *Hayes well deserves the name” 
of the Thomson of America. I have 
transcribed a passage from Sumner 
which is at your disposal. tecoliect— Hy 
“Where yecannot exculpate, excuse. i 

AN ADMIRER OF POLS. 
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“ Such, O Co_umsra, was the hardy life ‘ 
Of thy first heroes, frugal, virtuous, brave : 
While yet the savage hordes around thee™ 
raged; si 
And oft calied forth thy brave unwearied? 
sons, if 
The dangerous wild far penetrating, fought B) 
Against “the cruel fue: while cottages “ctl 
stood | 
In woods obscure, where now proud cities: 
rear 
Their heads ; ere European luxuries 
Had reached our shores. Such were th 
hardy sons, 
Whose freeborn offspring dared their native 
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rights 
With arms to hold against th’ oppressive | 
hand ae 


Of foreigua tyranny, and left to us, 
Their sons, of liberty the glorious prize. 
* * * * 
In thee fair Liberty, 
With all her bright attendants joined, hath? 


reign 
Each virtue bloo ms, beneath whose patronage!) 
The arts and sciences delight to dwell. 
Already has thy boasted Franklin’s name, 
To science, and to freedom ever dear, 
Whose eye explored the clouds, and Jearn edit} 
t’ avert 
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Her tirm abode; beneath whose sniting 
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The thunder’s awful stroke, with just ap- Pushing amain, drives on the increasing load; 








plause, While thick behind the fast built hay cocks 
Resounded thro’ the philosophick world. rise. 
rr “4 — by? an? - ryjele sta i stica 
: ee ee ee ilanthropick Nik oe NNGUSe, Bit now concentred i in the black’ning west 
Whose genius, beaming us the vernal sun The sturm’s whole force unites; the burthened 
With milder grace attempere ‘d shone ; clouds 
Softly uniting in assemblage fair From exch side roll to swell the increasing 
The trend, the h “A967 l, pi triet, and sage, gloom, 
A tong Hlustrious list of he roes thine, Impending norrible. Shuddering, the farmer 
In dangers tricd, thro’? war’s long arduous | views 

_ ry ; Pp . . 

: toils pee Lae: Ph? approactung tempest; in ’mid furrow 
Dauntless and firm in freedor’s noble cause. fiat 
'@] ‘ shia ct >} ’ ? ‘Y ~ oe . nt ‘mse hiep »CtT rr . a ; . . . 
But ciuief, uy WaAS'tINGTON Claims hhiguie st Forsakes iis plough, and drives his panting 

praise ; steers 

<a> oe am 7 ec eth’ > a e ic . r y ] yr; 

Ah! who shall dare to sin exalted theme, Swift to ine stall. With hasty steps the 
Coiimbia’s hero! Heaven nad bards sWalhs . 
Of fature times shall cignify then song | Fly from the meads, and leave the scattered 
With his bright name, and sing his mighty | hay, 

deeds ;_ | The sport of winds: The traveller winged 
That well-tricd mind, on which dependant with fears 

hung’ me _, | Speeds for ‘he inn; urged by the frequent 
The trembling fates of anew rising world; | spur 
’ ‘ ig eat i , 3 . ; ° . 
Phat firm as Allegany’s steadfast brow | His headlong courser tlies athwart the plain. 
Var cveed amide otormal storms, uphetd 
Our rising ¢ pe ’s tottering fore k, gainst |! Advancing sw ‘t the dark deep-folded clouds 
Th’ enor: mous burst of Britain’ s furv swelled | Rod aw: ooane 3 gloom, deep as ight, 
W > -Uthe teiaemohsofthe vanquished main! | Inv rune th’ atirighted world. And now let 
H ow slows our admirauon, when we view, loose, 

° ° e Mare > ne Sa Rog : . > € 195 (” } . 

On Jersey’s plains, his litle host exposed ! Pierce as Aoban storms, the mad’ning winds 
To the rude wintry blast, by hunger, toil Come roaring On; the wild uproar of waves 
And vigilance deep warn, vet curb the pride Lisling the wembling shores, the crasiing 
Of haughty British troops. superiour foe !. | oaks, 


And when at length, beneath sae urgent calls | And tumbling edifices mark their course. 
Of suffering nature, sunk the patriot sense ; In ratt’ling volties the impetuous bail 
His presence, voice all creat example, rouse Pours dow namain; Start from their seats at 


And animate his fainting troops to bear once 
; > *h? o Aric ‘ SIENNA - ickens > te 
Ills more wre human, for t! eC] r° country’s I h alti ighte d Swaihns > thickens the te mpest 
cause | round, 


Immortal patriots, hea en descended band! And winds ply their redoubled rage ; above 
The toneue of bards thro’ the long lapse of + one the triumphant thunder rends the sky, 
time, laple ss the flock that now 1s found unpent ! 
Shall dwell upon your praise, and every son The v to the spreading e¢ eim for shelter tiy 
Columbia rens, to dearbou icht freedom | In vain: of teaves and truit at once the trees 


bocn, Are stripped; while thro’ their boughs.loud 


. . . . } * o 
Enraptured hear; while big with gratitude, :: ' owls 
° , . 3 >» ' “—— : } ‘$f «¢ d drive the he } j 
His heart a blessing to your memories | The furious bl at tke the beating hail. 
heaves.” ‘In vain, beneath the hospitabie boughs, 
x a % | Their wonted seat. the hirds a shelter seek : 
> 7 »y* ret cre thie r} wet Lrrntar . ,oe te 
« But youth forbids the inexperienced muse While with her wings, the dove protects hei 


4 1 4 nest 
Po Ty stich darn ng themes, unused tO sing C7 > qj : rg a . f appar a] Ic > 
; SS, SE ho Sere ble bards: | she dies, a victim of parental love. 
Of si £e3 0} empires, theme s for NOOLte Ve rds ; | , 341 - 2 , é 
5 Mane Oe Ser In thro’ the window eleams the lurid blaze, 
And to the humble plan bids her return, ait ‘ist 7] ll with hid 
, Coates And glares against the wall w iideous 
Tiere to pursue content, an easier task.” | —. -e : bide , 
hight ; 
None but those who have been eye-] Succeeding quick, the fast redoubled peal 
witnesses to the scenes descrived in! Roars thro? the air: the shricking matron, 








the following, can be competent judges pale, 
of its merit. Close clasps the infant to her heaving breast: 
Thanks heaven, one dread bolt has harmless 


ON THE APPROACH OF A STORM. pass’d ! 


, eee + ttt 
Allnow is bustle inthe mead; each face | But ah! where is the next to light! 


Wears deep dismay ; the farm house yacant | Instant, the hissing flames impetuous fill 
stands : : The tottering hall; loud cracks the parting 


A mingled band of every age andsex dome ‘ 
With nimble rakes and ] hay -forks ply the task, Above their heads, and sulphur smokes 


in rolling billows urged ; th’ industrious boy, around : 
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While all the terrours of the thunder joined 
Burst in dread tumult on the astounded ear 
behold the wretches 


Trembling aghast, 
stand ! 

Or in some corner pent in vain, to shun 

Inevitable doom: bit ah! behold 

That piteous sight ! the child of fondest hope, 

The tender parent or the loving spouse, 

A lifeicss victim stretched. 

Hear how with frantick grief they shriek 
around 

The blackened corpse.” 


a 
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For The Port Folio. 


The following beautiful passage from a 
favourite writer is not only curious for its 


intrinsick merit, but for, suggesting a train , 


of thought to Rovssrav, who has pursued 
the subject at length in his Emilivs. In- 
deed, we are half inclined to think that 
Rousseau, on this occasion, was little more 
than a Plagiarist. 


Jt is usual with me to consider my- 
self as having a:natural prorerty In 
every object that administers pleasure 
tome When I amin the country, 
all the fine seats near the place of my ' 
residence and to which I have access, 
I regard as mine. 
Tam possessed of half a dozen of the 
finest seats in England; which, in the 
eye of the law. belong to certain of my 
acquaintance. In some great families, 
when I choose to pass my time, Iam, 
according to the above theory, the 
master of the house, and he, who 
goes by that name. is my steward, 
who eases me of the care of provid ing 
for myself the conveniences and plea- 
sures of life. 

When IJ walk the streets, I convince 
myself that I have a property, in the 
gay partof all the gilt chariots that I 
meet, which I regard as amusements 
designed to delight my eyes, and that 
those kine peo:le who sit in them, are 

cayly attired only to please me, upon 
the same principle, I have discovered 
that lam the natural proprietor of all 
the diamond necklaces, the crosses, 
stars, brocades, and embroidered 
clothes, which I see at a play ora 
birthnight. I look on the beaus and 


ladies, as so many parrots in an aviary, 
oF tulips in a garden, designed pure ly 


By this principle, | 
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tures, a cabinet, or library that I have 
free access to, I evict my own. Ina 
word, all that I desire 
things, let who will wh the keeping 
of them. 


-— -- 


MORTUARY. 


The following elegant tribute to departed 
worth is extracted from The Atheustame: 
Co]. Vassan was one of the gacient gentle- 
men of this country, and a branch ot a fa- 
mily of distinguished rank in Boston. 


Died at Monte Video, Col. Vassal, 
‘of the 38th regiment. He was woun- 
ded while leading his corps to the 
‘storming of that fortress, and died in 
few days afterwards. At twelve 
iyears of age he commenced his mili- 
tary career in the year 1779, and 
served in the 59th reeiment of foot 
at the seige of Gibraltar. He was 
| singularly unfortunate In not obtain- 
Ing promotion commensurate to his 
Prange alihough he purchesed step 
iby svep, and it was not til! 1800 that 
‘he obtained a lieutenant- -coloneicy. In 
1801 he took the command of the 
88th regiment, and went with it to 
lrei nd. to receive 1000 drafts from 
the Biiush militia: so indefativuble 
and zealous was he to render his re- 
ciment fit for service, that although 
fresh recruited, in the space of a few 
months they were ordered by Sir 
William Meadows on Dublin d uty. 
Col]. Vassal was in the West Inti les, 
nd on every exper dition, (Egypt alone 
excepted). cither ohh his regiment, 
or on the staff the two last wars. He 
was ficld officer of the night on the 
memorable 23d of July, in Dubiin, 
when his cool determined conduct, 
gained him the thanks of the Irish go- 
vernment, and the applause of the ge- 
neral officers. His firmpess on that 
night preserved his’ life for a short 
time longer to bless his family, and 
to do honour to his country. 
ved under the separate command of 
several distinguish .] characters, a- 
mong whom were the late Marcuis 
Cornwallis, Sir Ralph Abercrombic, 
General Leresford, &c. who knew 
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+ Republicanism is stale. 
‘ galley of the great nation has run 
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His private life was adorned with |lying under no small disadvantages of 
‘all the virtues. and all the charities. birth and education, depressed by po- 
‘He loved his family, for he was the | verty, friendiess and unsupported, or 


best of husbaads and of parents. 


LOVED HIS KING, HIS KINDRED, HIS): 


countRY, AND n1sGop_ If he had 
‘one failing, it was too great a diff- 
“dence of his own abilitics. In him 
' the country has Jost one of its bright- 
- est ornaments, and the army one of 
its cheicest flowers. 


TO READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS, 


The Ode to the Genius of French 
The painted 


acround and struck her colours to a 


‘ pirate from Corsica. 


Though lovely Stae/ and lovelier Stone 


- Have worke d their fingers to the bone 
» And cut their petticoats to rags 


‘Yo make her bright three colour’d flags. 


‘“ Laura” is’ not so cold as her 
namesake, whom PETRARcuH loved so 
Platonically. 
with the 
guage of a well known ballad 
One whose soul is fermed for bliss, 
Who loves to bill, te coo, and kiss, 


And cannot tell what harm it is 
To save a swain fiom dying. 


“ Paulo” is too indelicate. 
Che Memoirs of Cowper have ap- 
peared before. 


ae 


Fhe brain of Clara” is addled by | 


reaclag romances. 


tet our correspondent X be cheer-! except those who had the 


ed ia that noble yenianee which he secins 
to pursue with soine ‘espor: lency by 
remembering the victo tous indastry | 
of Erasmus. In 


Our American Lady! 
liguid name is, in the lan- | 





‘rasm.1s we behold c God be pralsed,” 


Her i very slenderly supported, MADE HIS 


(WAY THROUGH ALL THESE OBSTA- 
cLES, and, by the help of bright farts 
and constant application, became one 
of the greatest scholars of the age, 
and acquired the favour and protec- 
tion of priaces, nobles, and prelates, 
of the greatest names in Churgh and 
State. . 
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ORIGINAL POETRY. 
For The Port Folio. 
ADDRESS TO THE POLAR STAR. 
By Lucas George. 


Star of the north, how oft have I alone 

In mi dnight walks adored thy golden throne, 

Rem >te from vulgzr fires thou dost retain, 

Thy sphere forever i in the starry plain. 

Hailed by the wretch who wanders wide 
alone, 

Thou art his guide, when all his guides are 
gone : 

Whether o’er sandy wilderness he goes, 

Strays thro’? some wood, or mounts the 
polar snows ; 

Or, when the needle fails his course to keep, 

Still led by thee, he ploughs the gloomy 
deep, 

While other stars disperse their radiance 
round, 

Fixed to the Pole thy faithful light is found, 

True to this glebe thou dost forev er shine, 

Emblem of love, and constancy divine. 


— 
fet 


MERRIMENT. 


When marshal T.Jlard was riding 
with the duke. of Marlborough in his 
carrluce, after the victory of Blenheim, 
* my lord dui.e,’”’ said he, “ you have 
beaten today the pest troops in the 
world.” | hope,” said the duke, you 
honour of 
beating them.” 

‘ ——d 
When Fenelon’ s library was on fire, 
said he, it is not 


a man, who in the days of his youth, | the dwell: 1x of some poo. man !” 
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